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THESE TWO 
FASCINATING BOOKS 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


‘Science book club 


rt . = mimesimenss 


THE CREATION 
or tHE UNIVERSE 


By GEORGE GAMOW 


Now for the first time in a book for science-minded people, 
Dr. Gamow discusses the origins of galaxies, stars and planets 
in the light of known nuclear reactions. In a witty, readily 
understood manner, he traces the expansion of the universe 
through three billion years of gas-to-liquid and liquid-to 
solid evolution. To support his interesting conclusions and 
contentions, he draws upon geology, astronomy and the new 
est concepts in the fields of nuclear and atomic reactions 


EXPLORATIONS 
in SCIENCE 


By WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


This is a fascinating non-technical exposition of the scien- 
tific wonders that have made startling headlines in recent 
years, and the dramatic stories behind them. Intended as a 
“guided tour” for the intelligent reader who wants to keep 
abreast of today’s increasingly important and complex scien 
tific developments, this book deals with current problems 
such as: the use of atomic energy in war and peace, the mys- 
tery zone of supersonic speeds, the enigma of cancer, the 
cyclopean eye of Palomar, and even the prospects of made- 
to-order weather. The author is a former Editor of Scientific 
American and is currently the Science and Engineering 
Editor of the New York Times 


Combined retail price $7.25 BOTH FREE to new members 





Start your membership with 


ROCKETS, MISSILES 
and SPACE TRAVEL 


By WILLY LEY 


Just how far has Science advanced to 
ward making isterplanetary space travel 
a reality? Here are facts much stranger 
and more exciting than any fiction ever 
written——and theories that may be estab- 
lished facts much sooner than we think 
The question is no longer whether space 
travel theory is serious It is 
now simply a matter of how quickly en 
gineering practice can catch up with ex 
isting theory! Illustrated with many pho 
drawings and charts 
Retail price $5.95 


To members, only $4.75 


or correct 


tos 


JOIN 
NOW! 


— get 


$13 2° 

worth of 
books 

for only 


$475 


BENEFITS YOU ENJOY AS A MEMBER 


THIS NEW KIND OF BOOK CLUB is for people inter- 
ested in Science who want to keep abreast of scientific 
discoveries, inventions and developments of all kinds, the 
world over. 

Each month the Club’s editors select an outstanding book 
This and other significant works in the same field are de- 
scribed in The Science Report which you receive free 

On joining you receive Explorations in Science and The 
Creation of the Universe FREE with your first selection, 
Rockets, Missiles, and Space Travel. For every four addi 
tional selections you accept, you receive ariother valuable 
Bonus Book FREE. 

You do not have to accept every selection — as few as four 
a year fulfills your sole membership obligation. You accept 
only the books you want, and pay only the member’s special 
reduced price, plus a small fixed mailing charge, after you 
have received them. 

It costs nothing to join and you may cancel your member- 
ship at any time after accepting four selections. Send no 
money. Just mail coupon now to: Science Book Club, Dept 
2063 11 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y 


This FREE GIFT Coupon Makes You a Member 


SCIENCE BOOK CLUB, Inc., Dept. 2063 

11 East 36th St., New York 16, N.Y. 

Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive FREE 
upon joining, Explorations in Science and The Creation of the 
Universe. With them, send as my first selection, Rockets, Mis 
siles and Space Travel, at the special member's reduced price of 
only $4.75, plus 25c¢ for postage and packing. For each four 
additional selections I accept, I am to receive « valuable Bonus 
Book FREE. I am also to receive the Club's Science Report 
each month free. My only obligation is to accept as few as four 
Club selections the first year I am a member 


as a gift 


Name 


Address 





PHYSICS 


New Atomic 


Science News Letter for February 


) 


Material 


Hint at possibility of using uranium 238, considered 
nonfissionable, as source for nuclear energy. It releases three 
to five neutrons when bombarded with relatively heavy atoms. 


> A NEW possibility has arisen of obtain- 
ing nuclear energy directly from supposedly 
nonfissionable uranium that composes 
99.3°/, of the earth’s supply of this element. 

The same scientific announcement that 
revealed the manufacture of the latest and 
heaviest chemical element, No. 99, tells how 
relatively heavy atoms of nitrogen and car- 
bon can be bombard uranium 
isotope 238, release of three to 
five neutrons. 

This is the important discovery 
that may, somehow, indicate the possibility 
of a new atomic energy reaction, possibly 
even a new kind of atomic bomb. The 
A-bomb reaction operates by fission that 
releases one and a half neutrons per fission. 
That is necessary and sufficient to keep the 
chain reaction going, explosively or more 
peacefully in an atomic reactor. 

Heretofore no use for uranium 238 has 
been known except to convert it to plu 
tonium. Plutonium 239 with ura- 
nium 235, the rare unstable isotope, ability 
to fission spontaneously whenever a neutron 
the atomic fuels 


used to 
with the 


new 


shares 


is encountered, These are 
that are now practical 

Heavy particles like nitrogen and carbon, 
used in the cyclotron in place of hydrogen 
and helium as bombarding particles, give 
rise to Many neutrons, it appears from the 
scientific papers reporting the process in 
Physical Revsew (Jan. 1) 

At the same time, the new elements 
resulting from the reactions are 
six and seven steps up the scale of trans 
uranium elements. When the bombarding 
particle is nitrogen, this produces the new 
man-made element 99. This latest clement 
has not been produced by a small step 
from californium, element 98. (See SNL, 
Feb. 13, p. 103.) 

An air of mystery hangs about the dis 
covery of the new man-made chemical ele 
ment 99. Coupled with the fact that a 
fundamental law of cyclotron operation dis 
country remains unpub- 

1¢ law has appeared in 


nuciear 


covered in this 
lished, while the 
two British scientifi 
of the Physical Society and Nature 
independent discovery of scientists at the 
the wisdom ot 


}¢ yurnals, Pro ceding 5 
as the 


University of Birmingham, 
secrecy in scienuh utters must again be 
questioned 

In the 
footnote states 

‘There is unpublished information rele 
vant to element 99 at the University otf 
California, Argonne National 
and Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory. Until 
this information is published the question 
of the first preparation should not be pre 
f this paper 7" 


article announcing element 99 a 


judged on the basi: 


Laboratory, 


Two departments of the University of 
California contribute complementary papers 
to the current Physical Review. The general 
law of cyclotron tuning, used for produc- 
ing the new element 99 in one operation 
by adding nitrogen to uranium 238, in the 
60-inch cyclotron of the Crocker Labora- 
tory is announced by Drs. G. Bernard Rossi, 
William B. Jones, Jack M. Hollander and 
Joseph G. Hamilton of the Crocker Lab 
oratory, the Radiation Laboratory and the 
Division cf Medical Physics 

According to this law, much heavier ions 
than the hydrogen and helium ones orig- 
inally used to bombard uranium can now 
be used in the cyclotron. 

Carbon, which is 12 times as heavy as 
hydrogen, and nitrogen, which is 14 umes 
as heavy, can be kept in motion by the 
cyclotron’s magnetic field when it is tuned 
to a resonance that is one-third the natural 
vibration period of the heavier particles 
Other heavy particles that have been tried 


AERONAUTICS 


Convertible 


> CONVERTIBLE AIRPLANES may 
prove to be useful military tools, but they 
are not expected to revolutionize the mode 
of everyday travel, the Aircraft Industries 
Association has said. 

Helicopters already are doing well on 
short inter-city hauls. Regular airliners 
are performing satisfactorily on the long- 
distance runs. Convertiplanes seem un 
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out in the cyclotron include beryllium, 
oxygen and neon 

Announcement of this fundamental law 
for operating the cyclotron by principles 
analogous to the well-known harmonic vi 
brations in music is stated in the Physical 
Review article to have been reported pre 
viously. However, the reference cited by 
the authors of the paper is to an unclassified 
report issued in 1951 by the California 
Radiation Laboratory, but still unpublished 
This is the law reported independently by a 
group operating a 60-inch cyclotron at the 
University of Birmingham in England 

Must American scientists turn to British 
sources to learn what has been accomplished 
but kept secret in their own country? 

The second paper first announces the 
transmutation products of uranium 238, in 
cluding two isotopes of element 99. This 
paper is by Albert Ghiorso, G. Bernard 
Rossi, Bernard G. Harvey and Stanley G 
Thompson of the Radiation Laboratory and 
the Department of Chemistry, University of 
California. 

It may be the emission of neutrons in 
quantity is keeping these researches secret 
This would be like keeping secret the 
recipe for making match heads for the 
production of fire. It will not keep fires 
from being started. It will only give com 
mercial advantage to those who do not 
see any value in always doing things the 


hard way. 
Science News Letter, February 20, 1954 


irplanes 


likely to improve on either of these com- 


mercial services 

However, the hybrid planes, which are 
the aeronautical engineer's cross between a 
helicopter and its fixed-wing cousin, are 
expected to be highly useful in military 
reconnatssance 

They can take off 
fast forward speeds 


vertically and fly at 


toward the enemy 


FIRST MILITARY CONVERTIPLANE—Known as the XV-1, this odd- 
looking craft, cross between an airplane and a helicopter, is called a con- 
vertiplane. The rotor is for vertical flight, the propeller for forward flight. 
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They can ho while observation are 
made of enen 
tank movement 


taken. They 


en danger threatens 


gun emplacements and 
ind while photographs a1 


can dart away at a momen 


notice 

Convertiplane t h a the X\ | yust an 
nounced by the Air Force Air Research 
and De clopmemt Command and the M 
Donnell Aircraf 
to bridge the gat 
plane and the he 

The helicoptes can take off 


hover, squeeze it 


Corporation, are designed 
between the conventiona 
licopter 

ertically, 
ind out of tight quartes 
ireas and land in areas | 
Helicopters 
a heavy payload cconomically 
ward flight their 
limited and their controls are complex 

Fixed-wing planes have these ad 

high high 

high rate of climb, high operational ceiling, 
fuel e 


in rougn IMpossidic 
cannot carry 
Their for 


ceiling i 


for regular planes 


| | 


pe t d 18 low, 


intage 


1 


speed load-carrying apacity, 


simple controls and onomy Dis 
advantages are high-speed takeoffs and land 
ings requiring long smooth runways, flat 
descent angle and poor slow-speed control 

The 
copter rotor on the XV-I’s top, J 
wings It 1 


McDonnell design embodies a heli 
1 pusher 
propeller behind its stubby 
designed to carry three 
litter 


addition to the 


passengers, OF two 


patients and a medical attendant, in 


pilot 


MEDICINE 


Urge New T 


> A COMBINATION of a relatively 

gout medicine, probenecid, and PAS, 

for para-aminosalicylic acid 

as treatment for tuberculosi 

T. Carr and Alfred G. Karlson 

Cline, Rochester, Minn., 
They base their advice on 

sults in tuberculous 

with the ombinatio of the 


idvise 

good r 

guine igs treated 

recently 

developed drug 
Probenecid, known also by its trade nam« 

of Benemid, has 

as a good team-mate for PAS already used 


pre viously been sugyest d 


In treatment of Tests on a 
small number of patients showed it stepped 
up the concentration of PAS in the blood 
of the patients two to four umes 

This finding was announced by 
ham P. Boger of Sharp and Dohm« 

mid manufacturer, and Dr. Forrest 
Pitts of the Philadelphia General Hospital 
(See SNL, June 1951, and Aug. 12 
1950, p. 100) 

Further studies by Drs. Carr 
and E. V. Bridge at the Mayo Clinic sl 
that blood serum after PAS and probenecid 
check 


tuberculosis 


ind Karlson 


owed 


had been given had greater ability to 
tuberculosis germs in the test tub 
In spite of this, Drs. Carr and Karlson 
point out in their latest report, there have 
been no studies on patients 
comparing the anti-TB effects of PAS alone 
and with probenecid Since u 
would be difficult to make on patients, the 
Mayo Clini in igs to 
make their 


reports ot 
studic s 


doctor used re 


tests 


ry ircralt 
helicopter 
tips of the 


\ithoug 


h no flight ive been mad 


the plane, perferma sts on the 
yund are unde way The first 


getting 
ometime thi 


I flight is scheduled for 
ing summer. 
Other designs proposed in the past in 
le such type all 
propeller on the end of a helicopter 
tor Ihe propeller swivels to pull th 
r around during takeoff. In the sk 


things as a regular 


rotor is locked and the propeller on it 


traightens out to pull the plane for 
d in fast flight 
Another design consists of two large heli 


tors on the end of a fixed wing 


whole motor assernblies rotate 90 de 


to ch ings the 


forward-flight” positions 


rotors from the “lifting 


third ce sign was envi ioned by an engi 
could take off 


traight into the sky, 


er who belie ed ; plane 
1 its nose pointed 
} pitch for ird into normal flying posi 
Other craft 
vould be insufficient to 


to u the 


engineer feared the 
permut th 


load wl 


pl in 


in 
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Treatment 


injected 46 of the 
After 


} 


tO Da 


animals with 


losis gern 1 days, six wer 
typical signs of 
4) were divided into four 
is left 
group got probenecid only 


PAS only he 


untreated for con 


fourth grou 
ng anil i cl 
extent of tl 
r determining 
f infection intreated col 
h inimals getting only pr 
had extensive tuberculosis The 
tting PAS alone had active 
than the first two groups 
etting PAS plus probenecid had, 
very little « 
tor state 


id nee ot dis 


the index of infection 


100. the 


rating trom 
untreated controls and pri 
groups about 65, the 
group about and the PAS 
probenecid group about 19 
In their report in Proceedings of the 
Staff Meetings of the Ma (Jan. 13) 
Karlson state “It is reason 
to predict that the concurrent admin 
PAS would 
effect of PAS in 
tuberculosis or permit the use of a smaller 
of PAS without loss of efhicacy. Un 
PAS other 


ntituberculosis drugs study of 


enecid-only rated 


PAS-only 


us 
r 


Clini 
Drs. Carr and 
with 


istration of probenecid 


enhance the therapeutic 


completely replaced by 
clinical 
n should be attempted 


Science News Letter, February 20, 1954 





® RADIO 


Saturday, Feb. 27, 1954, 3:15-3:30 p.m. EST 

“Adventures in Science” with Watson Davis 
director of Science Service, over the CBS Radio 
Network. Check your local CBS station 

Dr. Merrill Moore, psychiatrist and poet of 


Boston, Mass., will discuss “The Science of the 
Sonnet.” 





The National Scien 
de 1UU grants tot 

| tent fre 
on and information ex 
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RARE MUSHROOM DUPLICATED—This photograph shows a model of a 
species of Morchella, rare European mushroom, placed behind the round, 
pea-sized version grown in the laboratory at Syracuse University by a method 


MYCOLOGY 


similar to that used for penicillin. 


Grow Mushroom in Lab 


> LOVERS Ol] 


en} 


dinners can 


ushroom, 


P 


These pellets were chopped 
fragments poured into glass tank 
nutrient lium In four days, eac! 
the fragments grew into a pea-sized mush 
room ball, increasing the original num 
ber of edible pellets 10,000 to 

Whenever more mushrooms are wanted 
1 few I] chopped up and put into the 
glass tanl Four days later, the process i 
complete 

The di ry that a se isoning 
could be made by freeze drying 
rooms came accidentally Becau 
size and fragility, the scientist 


ishroon V1 
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Corn Popper Cleans 
Hypodermic Needles 


> HOT OIL in electric popcorn poppers i 
good for cleaning hypoder: 
injection rT} method 


softens 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Find Artists’ Tools of 
New Stone Age Culture 


> ARTISTIC TOOLS used | previ 
ously unknown people who lived the 
Old Stone Age just after the days of 
Neanderthal Man were among the finds 
made in Shanidar Cave in northern Iraq 
by Dr. Ralph S. Solecki of the Smithsonian 
Institution 

First report of this new people was con 
tained in a letter from Dr. Solecki to his 
colleagues at the Smithsonian He has 
named the people the “Baradost Cultus 
ifter the mountain in which the cave is 
located. Evidence of the people was found 
in the same cave in which Dr. Solecki 
found the bones of a 75,000-year-old baby 
last summer. The Baradost people lived 
some time after the Old Stone Age child 

Very littl is known of the Baradost 
people, but they left behind specimens of 
a stone industry 
ments are a high proportion of well-made 


Among the stone impl 


flint burins, or gravers, which were prob 
ably used to carve artist designs on stone 
or bone objects. There is also an abundance 
of notched flint flakes and blades that 
probably served as knives 

Evidence was fourd that they lived 
through at least two severe earthquake 
such as those that shook the islands of 
Greece last summer. Large blocks of stone 
were shaken from the cave’s roof at that 
time 

Shanidar Cave was recently visited by 
Dr. Dorothy A. E. Garrod, eminent archac 
ologist formerly of Cambridge University 
England Dr. Garrod, who has herself 
made excavations nearby in Iraq, confirmed 
Dr. Solecki’s estimate of the age of his finds 

She also regards the Baradost Culture as 
omething previously completely unknown, 
but she says that it fills a gap between two 
other cultures previously known in Iraq 
the Zarzi and the Hazer Merd culture 

Science News Letter, February 20, 1954 


Periodic Comet’s Return 
Spotted in Western Sky 


> THE FIRST observation of periodic 
omet Honda, originally discovered in 1948, 
has been made by Dr. George Van Bies 
broeck at McDonald Observatory, Mount 
Locke, Texas 

Report of its rediscovery was telegraphed 
to observatories throughout the country 
by Harvard College Observatory ( 
bridge, Mass., clearing house for astron 

il information in the Western Hemi 
so that other astronomers can search low in 
the western sky for it 

The comet w in the constellation 
Aquarius, the water carrier, when it 
rediscovered Too faint to 
out a telescope, the diffuse 
tenth magnitude and was spotted 
p.m. on Feb, 3 
Science News Letter, February 20, 1954 
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Research of STS Winners 


Independent scientific work of high excellence done 
by final competitors for Westinghouse Science Scholarships 
coming to Washington for the Science Talent Institute. 


> HIGH SCHOOL scientists, who may be 
leaders in tomorrow’s world of science, will 
mect in Washington on Feb. 25 for the 
five-day Thirteenth Annual Science Talent 
Institute 

They will bring with them exhibits they 
have made demonstrating projects in their 
particular field of research. The 40 young 
scientists who will participate in the Science 
Talent Institute will compete for $11,000 in 
Westinghouse Scholarships. The 
scholarships range in value from the grand 
prize of $2,800 to $100 


Science 


Analyses Speeded Up 


> A NEW laboratory technique to speed 
up chemical analyses now done by the color 
ful chromatography method has been de 
veloped by Edward Patrick Scanlon, 17, of 
Minneapolis, Minn 

He uses a spinning glass plate that slings 
drops of unknown solutions out on filter 
paper. The filter paper is put on the center 
of the turntable and the chemical solution in 
turn is dropped on the paper 

As the whole assembly turns, centrifugal 
force speeds up the rate at which the solu 
tion distributes itself over the filter 
When a “developer” is applied, colors ap 
pear that tell trained chemists what metals 
are in the solution 

The young DeLaSalle High School senior 
built his laboratory aid himself He at 
tached a glass plate to the shaft of an ele 


paper 


tric motor 


Planetarium for $12 


> AN ATTIC-SIZED planetarium that pro 
jects stars, planets, the sun and a meridian 
line has been built in the home of 17-year 
old Victor A. Schmidt in Baltimore, Md 

The Milford Mill High School senior 
constructed his planetarium at a 
only $12. It is the outgrowth of two years’ 
work that produced, all told, three differ 
ent planetariums 

The current model was designed to elimi 


cost of 


nate most of the shortcomings of the first 
two models Victor's finished 
resembles in many ways the Spitz projectors 
used in 

Victor's planetarium is situated in his 
attic bedroom. A black “skyline” is painted 
around the Room 
dimmed out at the start of a 
tion. 

His $12 
display electric motor that turns the whole 
assembly once every three minutes. The 
projector can be adjusted to show star posi 


instrument 


a planetarium in Baltimore 


walls lights can be 


demonstra 
store 


projector is driven by a 


tions as viewed from the North Pole. In 
iddition to projecting constellation outlines, 
stars, planets and the sun, Victor’s outfit 
ilso can show eclipses and the polar aurora 


Disfigured Cacti Cause 


» WEAK TRACES of radioactivity in the 
soil at Pinnacle Peak near Phoenix, Ariz., 
may be the cause of disfiguring blemishes 
on cacti growing there, 16-year-old Susan 
H. Lee of the North Phoenix High School 
has concluded. 

Susan had samples of the soil analyzed at 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines to determine 
their content and radioactivity. Radio 
metric tests showed all samples had slight 
uranium 

Soil obtained from around the plant’s base 
ibout six inches below the surface displayed 
enough radioactivity to be detected by a 
Geiger counter 

The disfigured plants are called “crested 
cacti.” The crests cause the cactus to fan 
out in abnormal growth. One scientist who 
previously studied this condition put forth 
his belief that the crestations were caused by 
irsenic or strychnine poisons in the earth. 

Susan ran experiments on 30 cacti, feeding 
ome with dilute solutions of strychnine sul 
fate and arsenious oxide. Half of her 

umples died. The half that lived did not 


traces of 


deve lop crests 

On field trips to the Pinnacle Peak area, 
the high school senior also discovered that 
crested cacti seem to grow in clumps. Dis 
figured cacti seemed to be clustered in areas 
having a “radius of disfigurement” of 300 
feet. Cactus plants growing outside that 
irea were normal. 


Run Allergy Studies 


> TWO OF the eight girls who won na- 
tional honors owe their success in part to 
their allergies. 

Mary Jeanne Kreek, 17, a senior at the 
Woodrow Wilson High School in Wash 
ington, D. C., was told five years ago that 
she was allergic to 36 things. Deciding to 
live “adequately instead of neurotically,” 
she delved into the science of allergies to 
discover what she could learn about them 

The other girl is 18-year-old Carol Jean 
Gansz, senior at the Evanston Township 
High School in Evanston, Ill. Carol has 
done a lot of nose-blowing because of pol 
She also decided 
what she could about it. 


lens and spores of fungi 
to find out 

Mary Jeanne made extracts of house dust 
vacuum cleaner, duck feathers 
from her pillow, and hair from her head. 


from her 


She compared her allergic reaction to her 
home-made extracts with her reaction to the 
extracts normally used in allergy tests. She 
discovered that her reaction to her own 
extracts was sometimes stronger, and some 
times weaker, than her reaction to the “nor 
mal” extracts. 

She suggests that more accurate diagnoses 
might be obtained if the sufferer is tested 
with extracts made from his home irritants 
rather than with the samples ordinarily 
used. 

Meanwhile, Carol was 
whether the smoky atmosphere from au 
tumn bonfires had anything to do with her 
allergies. She ran experiments using small 
leaf fires. She set up stations around the 
fires to catch pollen and spores of fungi on 
microscope slides. After analyzing her 
slides, she concluded that smoky air does 
carry more allergens than the general at- 
mosphere. 

Mary Jeanne plans to study medicine in 
college and hopes to become a physician. 
Carol intends to study liberal arts and 
sciences. She expects to become a biological 
research worker or a science teacher. 


trying to learn 


Ancient Bronze Restored 


> AN UNUSUAL method of restoring an 
cient bronze relics has been worked out 
by Robert J. Rodden, | 
at the New Brunswick High School, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
has shown that bronze relics often can be 
restored with a treatment of Versene, a 
short name for ethylene diamine tetra-acetic 
acid. 

Bronze pieces covered 
thick crust of corrosion required about two 
wecks to clean in a 3.4°% solution of the 
acid, he found. If the corrosion was %-inch 
thick, cleaning 
weeks. 

The acid ate away the corrosion products 
and minerals, and loosened earth particles 
in the crust around the bronze. It left a 
thin layer of copper oxide beneath, through 
which some of the original designs on the 
bronze relics could be seen 
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year-old senior 


This teen-aged scientist 


with a %-inch 


time increased to three 


PHYSICS 
Microscope “Sees” 
Atomic Particles 


> A MICROSCOPE that spots clusters of 
radioactive atoms in metal or living tissue 
has been created at the University of Michi 
gan by William Kerr, assistant professor 
of electrical engineering. The microscope 
speeds up a slow process now 
photographic plates. 

A sample of the material to be examined 
is placed under the microscope and searched 
for radioactive atoms that emit beta rays 
When the location of the greatest activity 
is found, the researcher then shifts to an 
ordinary microscope lens system to examine 
the sample visually. 

Science News Letter, February 20, 1954 
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LARGEST LIGHT BULB—Original test lighting of the giant light bulb, 

designed and assembled by General Electric engineers in honor of Edison's 

107th birthday, is shown here. Scientists were required to use heavy glasses 
when studying its performance at close range. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Rabies Control Program 


Congressional action is expected on a national pro- 


gram to control outbreaks of 
“national disgrace” by health 


> HOPI 


trol 


FOR i nat nal 


rabies is considerably 


program to con 
strengthened by 
Congressional 

While Chi igo, t nation econd larg 
currently harassed by a rabies 
Pennsylvania, New York, Vir 


other regions have experienced 


est city, 1s 
outbreak, 
ginia and 
the same difficulty in rec 

Health and 
called the situation a 
ind have long he 


ent years 
authorities have 
national disgrace” 
it this killer of man, 
best be 
nation-wide 


veterinary 


dogs and other an con 
trolled or 
ittack 

Rep 


now 


can 


wiped [ y 4 


(R-IIl.) 


Service 


Timothy Patrick Sheehan 
has asked the Public Health 
to think in terms of drawing up a National 
Rabies Control Prograr Dr. James Steele, 
chief veterinarian of the Public Health 
Service, told Scien Service that he sees 
such a prograt ‘ring the following 
points 

1. Inauguration of new 
insion of 


research and ex 
under par 
wild 


| some a way, 
! " 
ticularly with regar bies in 


nit 


Continuation nunization studies, 


especially to learn how young a dog can 


rabies, a situation termed a 
and veterinary authorities. 


be protected by anti-rabies vaccination and 
how long such protection will last. 

3. Assistance to the states through con- 
sultation, with educational material and by 
regional demonstrations showing how to 
clean up a large area threatened by rabies. 

4. Investigation of methods of treating 
humans after they have bitten by a 
rabid dog, including the 
wound. 

5. Training local, state and federal per 
sonnel in diagnosis, control procedures and 
immunization of man and animals. 

The Public Health Service 
of its experts to Chicago to help local au 
thorities straighten out the vaccination 
situation and to give assurance of the safety 


been 
treatment of 


has sent some 


of it for dogs 

During 1953, there were 8,453 cases of 
rabies in animals and humans reported to 
the Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of 
Animal Industry. Also during 1953, 13 
cases in humans were reported to the Public 
Health Service 

While reports do not show a large in 
crease in recermt years, the disease continues 
to flare up in new areas as it burns itself 
Chicago, for example, had 


out in others 


TECHNOLOGY 


Giant Light Bulb Created 
To Honor Thomas Edison 


> THE 


sembled at 


WORLD'S largest light bulb, as 
Nela Park, Cleveland, 
switched on Feb. 12 at Rockefeller Center, 
New York, to mark Edison's 107th birth 
day. 

One and a half times larger than 
present record-sized incandescent lamp, the 
75,000-watt General Electric pro 
duces as much light as would 2,874 60-watt 
household bulbs burning at once. It uses 
enough electricity to light 83 average Ameri 


was 


the 


creation 


can houses 
Its 12.5-foot-long filament 
pounds, is 3/16 of an inch in diameter and 
holds enough tungsten to make the coiled 
filaments of 67,500 60-watt light bulbs. De 
spite its giant size, the bulb is said to be one 
of the eficient incandescent light 
sources yet produced 
Science News Letter, February 20, 1954 


weighs 2.7 


most 





not had any rabies trouble in the 18 years 
prior to the present outbreak 

An actual increase of the disease in wild 
life has occurred, however. This compli 
cates the problem greatly, Dr. Steele pointed 
out. It is tied to our conservation and 
farm program, the retiring of marginal 
farm land and the great decrease in demand 
for fur from foxes, skunks, raccoons and 
similar animals. In Minnesota alone, the 
annual market for such animals for fur has 
dropped from some 400,000 
about 20,000 

Bats are now known to be infected with 
the rabies virus which has “spilled over” 
to them from the other wild life, Dr. Steele 
said, 

Birds may also have become infected with 
rabies, suggest 

In some southern communities, children 
going to school carry clubs to fend off 
foxes or other wild animals which, instead 


animals to 


some authorities 


of running from humans as formerly, now 
run to and attack them 

Efforts to control rabies by 
the wild animals that now make up a 
reservoir of the disease need ecological 
studies, Dr. Steele said, to find the weak 
link in the chain. 

Rabies, once it develops in an animal or 
human, always kills. But Pasteur treat 
ment, taken immediately after the virus 
has gotten into the body from a bite, will 
prevent the disease. There is hope of an 
easier, quicker and equally effective treat 
ment, but research on this is still in the 
experimental stage 

Dogs can be protected from rabies by 
vaccination. A new 
reported to give protection for two years, 
and there is hope that it will protect for 
the dog’s lifetime. This, however, has not 
yet been proved 


eradi ating 


vaccine for dogs is 


where rabies is extensive 


ire giv 


well as 


In some areas 
umong the wild 
ing vaccinations to 
to their pet dogs 
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Frozen Male Sex Glands 
Grafted Successfully 
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By Weathermen 
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MEDICINE 
Polio Vaccine Trials 
Evaluation Planned 
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METEOROLOGY 
Electronic “Brain” 
Predicts Storm’s Path 
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BIOPHYSICS 
Graying Mice Hair 
Measures Radiation 


> GRAYING 


dosimeter of a biologi 


O] uir gives a radiation 
| kind 


the physical or 1 nical meters ordinarily 


instead of 


used for such a1 rement 
This was dis red by Drs 
Arthur C. | pton of the 
and biology division, 
tory, Oak Ridge, 
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Jack Mosh 
man and mathemat 
ics panel 
National Labor Tenn., in 
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PHYSICS 
TV Camera Tube Sees 
Both X-rays and Light 


> A TELEVISION 
developed in Eindhoven, The Netherlands, 
to X-rays as well as light. 
This does not mean Bob Hope will ap 
screen in the future as 
a skeleton with strange blotches that repre 
sent his tie clip, 
belt buckle It 


industries 


tube has been 


vera 
which is sensiti 


pear on your near 
ufflinks, tooth fillings and 
mean, however, that 
;00n I vi ke enlargements ot 
X-ray pictures using a tel 
stead of film 
Che Philips Resear I 
that the 
showed nadow on the 
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electrical device: I dow pi 
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of lead oxide evaporated on a glass window. 
This layer, only 1/5,000 of an inch thick, 
is scanned by a low-velocity electron beam 

When X-rays are used as “light,” the tube 
is filtered by a sheet of aluminum 1/50 of 
an inch thick. 

A working model of the camera tube al 
ready has been devised. It has a scanning 
area about the size of a dime. The X-ray 
picture that falls on this small area there 
fore is “magnified” when. reproduced on 
normal size. 
scientists experimental 
entually may lead to industrial 
applications because of its speed of response 


a television screen of more 
7 he 


model ev 


believe the 


They also suggest it holds promuse as a tool 
of commercial television broadcasting 
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Babies Cry Because 
They Are So Taught 


> BABIES ARE taught to cry, contrary to 
the centuries old belief that they cry natu 
rally, states Dr. Saul 
Community Child 
Washington University, St 

He bases 


servation” of 


Rosenzweig of the 
Guidance Clinic and 
Louis, Mo 

theory on “intimate ob 


his own 


this 
children, and more 
casual observation of many others 
Crying, he explains, is a “natural, primi 
situations of 
“unconditioned response,” as some psychol 
ogists would say. But the goes on 
using this way of communication because 
his other signals are not heeded 
For example, Dr. Rosenzweig 
baby may smack his lips or stick out his 
tongue when he wants food. If 
nals are 


tive reaction in distress,” an 


baby 


says, a 


these sig 
not understood, the hungry baby 
finds himself in a situation of 
cries. Then the parent or 
So the baby learns to cry instead of smack 
ing his lips when hungry 

Other signals Dr 
served: If baby is cold, he may squirm or 
tremble. If he is wet, he One 
baby, aged five months, showed her tongue 
briefly in a licking motion when she wanted 
milk. When she wanted soft solids, such 
as baby cereal, she smacked her lips audibly 

Of course, I 


distress and 


nurse comes 


Rosenzweig has ob 


may sneeze 


even a baby who has been 
understood will sometimes cry, for example, 
if in pain or after being hurt. However, 
when the baby used other 


distre 


has successfully 
signals than crying, the 
is far more meaningful 

If the baby is not taught to cry, he 


crying in 


will, 
Dr. Rosenzweig believes, learn more easily 
and quickly to respond to the maturing and 
socializing process that is part of growing 
up. There tablished be 
tween the parent and the baby a warm and 
sympathetic relationship that plays an im 
portant part in the entire development of 
the child.” 


will be quieter. 


will, he says, be “¢ 


Not to mention that the nursery 


Dr. Rosenzweig’s theory is given in detail 
in Mental Hygiene (Jan.) 
tion of the National 
Health 


oficial publica 
Association for Mental 
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PHYSICS 
Atomic Locomotive 
Design Worked Out 


> AN ATOM-POWI! RED locomotive, hav 
ing the power of four diesel units and com 
peting successfully with diesels on an eco 
nomic basis, has been worked out in design 
by a University of Utah nuclear physicist, 
Dr. Lyle B. Borst. 

Dr. Borst said his design calls for a small 
atomic reactor only two feet wide, three 
feet high and three feet long. It would be 
used to make steam for a turbine-driven 
electric generator. 

The locomotive would come in two sec 
tions: the first housing the atom power 
plant, the second housing the heat 
pating radiators. The small boiler would be 
heavily shielded to protect the 
crew from deadly atomic 

Reporting to hive 
manufacturers cooperating in his study, Dr 
Borst 
about 


cissi 


engine's 
radiation 
railroads and nine 
said the locomotive would 
a pound of fresh 
few months It was 
proposed engine 
fully with diesel power under 
circumstances.’ 

Dr. Borst 
Dr. B. J. Stover, assistant research profes 
chemistry; Dr. M. A. Van Dilla, 
assistant research professor of physics, and 
graduate students George K. Abel, Duncan 
M. Bowie, and Kent W. Petty 
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ZOOLOGY 
Bush Dog Puppies 
Thrive on Formula 


See Front Cover 


> TWO YIPPING bush dog puppies are 
thriving on a bottle formula in the San 
Diego Zoo hospital, far from their native 
South American jungle home 

The two pups are probably the first of 
their kind to be bred and born in captivity, 
Ken Stott Jr., general curator of the zoo, 
said. 

The bush dog, Speothos venaticus, is a 
rarely trapped inhabitant of the tangled 
jungles of northern South America. Long 
ind low, it has the sausage proportions of 
a dachshund, 
heavier build. 

Last summer Charles Cordier captured 
an adult pair in Dutch Guiana and sent the 
dogs to the San Diego 700 In January, 
high-pitched yelping indicated the birth of 
the pups. For 
mother kept them out of sight. On the 
ISth day, the mother changed her mind 
She ejected the puppies from the den and 
ignored them. 

There were four babies, two alive and 


although with a slightly 


two weeks, however, the 


two dead. The surviving pups, both males, 
were taken to the zoo hospital where they 
are growing on their bottle formula at the 
age of one month 
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Saturn Seen With Jupiter 


Most welcome astronomical event of March is the 
vernal equinox on March 20, bringing spring to the Northern 
Hemisphere, autumn to the Southern Hemisphere. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


> JUPITER, THE brilliant planet which 
has been shining during recent months in 
the evening sky, is joined by another planet 
curing March. This is Saturn, famous for 
its curious system of rings. 

At the beginning of the month it comes 
up about 10:45, your own kind of standard 
time, but each evening it appears a few 
minutes earlier. Thus, by the end of 
March, it rises before nine 

Saturn does not quite get on the accom 
panying maps, as these show the appearance 
of the skies about 10:00 p.m. on March 1, 
9:06 p.m. on the 15th and 8:00 p.m. on 
the 3lst. 

Saturn is in the constellation 
the scales, which is just below Virgo, the 
virgin, a group that is shown. The mag- 
nitude of Saturn is 0.6, which places it 
among the typical first-magnitude stars. 


of Libra, 


Jupiter Now in Taurus 


Jupiter, considerably brighter, appears in 
the west in Taurus, the bull. At the time 
of sunset, it is in the south and sets about 
midnight. 

Jupiter and Saturn both are planets, shin 
ing by reflected sunlight, but the other 
luminous points that we see in the sky 
these evenings are stars, each a distant sun 
shining by its own light. 

Brightest of these is Sirius, the “dog- 
star,” in Canis Major, the great dog. Higher 
and farther right is Orion, the warrior, with 
Betelgeuse and Rigel, both of the first mag- 
nitude. Between these are the three stars 
in a row that form Orion's belt 

Still higher and farther right we come 
to Taurus, in which Jupiter now stands 
The brightest star in the group is Alde 
baran, marking his eye. Above Taurus is 
Auriga, the charioteer, with brilliant Ca- 
pella, also of the first magnitude. 

Moving directly upwards from 
Major, we come to the lesser dog, Canis 
Minor, with the star called Procyon. And 
above this is the figure of Gemini, the 
twins, with Castor and Pollux. The latter 
is of the first magnitude. 

Gemini, like Taurus, is one of the con 
stellations of the zodiac, the path through 
which the sun and planets, as well as the 
moon, seem to move. So also is Cancer, 
the crab, to the left of the twins, but this 
is quite a faint constellation. 

Next, along this same line, is Leo, the 
lion, with first magnitude Regulus. This 
star is at the end of the handle of a sub- 
group called the sickle. As a lion, the blade 


Canis 


of the sickle forms the head, Regulus is in 
the right shoulder and second-magnitude 
Denebola, farther along, is in the tail. 

Below this is Virgo, also of the zodiac. 
In it is Spica, which is of the first magni 
tude, although its low altitude, as shown, 
dims its light considerably 

High in the northeast the familiar figure 
of the great dipper is visible, the curved 
handle pointing toward the 
tar Arcturus, in Bootes, the 
In the bowl of the dipper are the 
pointers that show the direction to Polaris, 
the pole star, in Ursa Minor, the lesser bear. 
The great bear, Ursa Major, includes the 


east, to the 
bear-driver 
two 


great dipper 
Other Visible Planets 


Toward the end of March, if you look 
arefully low in the western sky as dusk 
is gathering, you may be able to see the 
planet Venus. Although it is drawing to 
the east, away from the sun, even at the 
end of March it goes down before the sky 
is completely dark. In another month it 
will be seen easily. On March 28, Mercury 
is farthest west of the sun, and rises in the 
east before sunrise, but even then it will 
be hard to locate. 

The red planet Mars, however, can be 
seen in the early morning sky in the con- 
stellation of Scorpius, the scorpion. It rises 
ibove the eastern horizon about 1:00 a.m. 

Perhaps the most welcome astronomical 
event of March is one that occurs on March 
0 at 10:54 p.m., EST. At that moment 
the sun, which has been moving northward 
through the sky since last December, 
reaches its halfway point and stands di 
rectly over the equator. This is the vernal 
equinox, marking the beginning of spring 


in the Northern Hemisphere. In the South 
ern Hemisphere, it is the beginning of 
autumn. 

If we still followed the practice that pre 
vailed a couple of centuries ago, the vernal 
equinox would mark the beginning of a 
new year. In England, and its colonies, 
the year began with the first day of spring, 
arbitrarily set at March 25, until 1752, when 
the year started on Jan. |. That w 
the year in which the British adopted the 


as also 


Gregorian calendar, introduced in Catholic 
countries immediately after Pope Gregory 
XIII established it by a papal bull in 1582 


Two Dates Used 


In Scotland, although the Gregorian cal 
enudar had not been adopted then, the 
change of the beginning of the year had 
been made more than a century and a 
half earlier, in 1600. 1752, it was 
the custom in England to write dates be- 
tween Jan. | and March 25 with both years, 
thus, “Feb. 15, 1742/3,” indicating that it 
was 1742 by the old style, with the year 
beginning in March, and 1743 if you began 
it on Jan. 1, according to the new style. 

Many earlier calendars, such as the one 
used by the Greeks, began the year with 
the vernal equinox. Since this marked the 
reawakening of nature and the renewal of 
agricultural and other that had 
been suspended for the winter, it was an 
appropriate beginning for a new cycle 
Moreover, it was easy to determine 

We can picture their priests, who 
also the astronomers, watching the rising 
sun, morning after morning, as the winter 
came to an end. It had been rising in the 
southeast, but the rising point was gradu- 
ally creeping northwards. Finally, one day, 
they would find it coming up directly east, 
as it does at the equinox, and then they 
could announce to their followers that the 
new year had started. 

For such reasons, many of their temples 
“oriented,” i.c., they faced directly 


sefore 


activities 


were 


were 
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the doors open, at the 
equinox, the rays of the rising sun would 
shine straight down the main aisle to the 
high altar. The historian Josephus tells us 
that Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem was 
thus open to the east 

Many early Christian churches were simi 
larly oriented. St. Peter’s, in Rome, as its 
predecessor, the basilica built on the Vati- 
can hill in the fourth century by the Em 
peror Constantine, similarly faces the sun 
as it rises about March 21. 

After the sixth century, however, there 
arose an alternative practice of having a 
church face the west. Then the worshipers, 
rather than the priest, could face the rising 
sun as its rays shone in through windows 
above the altar 


east. Then, with 


Celestial Time Table for March 


Mar. EST 
5, a.m. Mercury betw 


10:11 p.m, N moon 
5:00 a.m. Moon 


een earth and sun 


nearest aistance 223,500 


Alg variable star in Perseus) 
at minimum 
Alg (variable star 
it minimum 
| 2i1a.m Moon passes Jupiter 
12:51 p.m yon in first quarter 
6:38 p.m ; at 
7:42a.m I ! 
10:54 p.m n crosses pring com 
f in Northern Hemisphere 
farthest fr 


in Perseus) 


minimum 
equator, 


1:00 p.m m earth, dis 


52.4 miles 


“Face South 
SYMBOLS FOR STARS IN ORDER OF BRIGHTNESS 


te 


9:28 p.m. 
9:34 a.m. 
11:14 a.m, 
10:00 a.m, 
11:34 p.m 
Subtract one hour for CST, 
MST, and three for PST 
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Moon passes Saturn 

Moon passes Mars 

Moon in laster quarter. 
Mercury farthest west of sun 
Algol at minimum 
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The incidence of lung cancer in Norway 
is lower than in the United States, the 
Netherlands and Great Britain. 
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day speech.” 
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Learn at Home 
AT HOME you hear native 
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Samples in DisOrder? 
Write for three good ideas about keeping 
small samples in order. 

Just ask for leaflets X-SNL 


Mois-Tec RG 


A new reagent for low concentrations of 
water, with possibilities of usefulness in many 
fields. 





Write for Data Sheet RG-SNL 
R. P. CARGILLE LABORATORIES, INC. 
117 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 








World Wide Educational Endorsement 
Used internationally by scientists, schools, colleges, 
governments, Armed Services and business firms for 
personne! training. Over a million mg —— 
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* Ways of 
Mammals 


In Fact and Fancy 
by CLIFFORD 3. MOORE 


HERE are the facts—in contrast to 
the myths — concerning the habits of 
all kinds of mammals, from waltzing 
mice to lords of the jungle. Based on 
the observation of noted zoologists, book 
includes several sections by authorities 
on particular aspects of animal be- 
havior. “Sprightly . . . entertaining .. . 
source of sound and authentic informa- 
tion.” —Lee S. Cranvatt, General Cura- 
New York Zoological 
$3.50 


tor Emeritus, 
Park, in Animal Kingdom. 


* Practical 
Taxidermy 


by JOHN W. MOYER 


STEP-BY-STEP instructions for mak- 
ing finished, life-like mounts of fish, 
birds, mammals, and reptiles with mod- 
est equipment. Covers field collecting, 
tanning; fur modern museum 
methods; history of taxidermy. “Beau- 
tifully illustrated guide . . . of use to 
museum preparators and amateurs 
alike.”—A.rnep M. Battey, Director, 
Denver Museum of Natural History. 
$3.00 


rugs, 


* Boy’s Book 
of Snakes 


by PERCY A. MORRIS 


THE truth about snakes, showing how 
useful many of them are. Expiains 
how to tell one kind from another, 
and how to catch the harmless ones 
for pets. Also how to recognize poison- 
ous snakes — including firet-aid for 
snake bite. “A more attractive gift for 
a@ nature-wise youngster of either sex 
could hardly be imagined.” The 
Biologist. $3.50 


At your bookstore or from 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St New York 10 





Will your next vacation really be 


"Something To Remember ? 





show you bow to have a 
different vacation and 
save up to SO%, of what 
you've been accustomed 


to spending 





Let NORMAN FORD 


Norman Ford has 
made it his business 
to know America 
WHERE TO VA- 
CATION ON A 
SHOESTRING 
proves that—if you 
can aiford a vaca- 
tion at all—you can 
do more and see 
more than you ever 
thought possible 











By NORMAN FORD 


Unfortunately, it’s not easy to shop 
around for real travel values—for 
many of the best low cost vacations 
never are advertised. Yet the secret of 
guaranteeing a new, different and ex- 
citing vacation is to learn the hundreds 
of things you can do and the places you 
can visit on the money you want to 
apend, 


I’ve spent months doing nothing else 
than travel around to find the best va- 
cation bargains in all North America. 
I have found low cost summer para- 
dises; have learned scores of ways to 
save and can tell you about the vaca- 
tion-out-of-the-ordinary that is just 
what you’ve been looking for. 


If you are interested in visiting Amer- 
ica’s outstanding cities for less than $10 
a day ...in spending your vacation on 
a real, operating dude ranch for only a 
few dollars a day instead of $20... if 
you and your family need a vacation 
and have only $35 a week to spend... 
if you seek Parisian atmosphere with- 
out traveling all the way to Europe... 
I will show you that it is cheaper to 
vacation than to live at home. 


Visit Paris in America! Steeped in for 
eign atmosphere . . not for from home 
+ «+ « Not expensive, the exact spot you'd 
“go for” if you knew it existed: that's the 
French island of St. Pierre; off the coost of 
Ceneda and just a few air hours from the 
heavily populated sections of the U. S. A 
charming summer resor?, with authentic 
French atmosphere .. . a long sandy beach, 
and the stores feature smart French per- 
fumes, handbags, gloves, wine, etc.—al! 
direct from Paris and at prices as cheap as 
In the shops of the Parisian boulevards. At 
St. Plerre, a quiet, restful vacation with 
French cooking, memory-making atmosphere 
can be yours for enly $35 a week. 











Here is a sampling of 
different vacations . . 


Dude Ranch at $45 a week. Tucked away 
in the Alberta hills are the lowest cost real 
dude ranches in America. For $42-$50 a week 
you get all the riding you want, ranch wagon 
camp trips, square dancing, and mouth 
watering home cooking with 3 inch steaks 
which you can cut with a fork 
Luxury Hotels in Florida, Cuba, Bahamas 
from $2.50 a day. Summer brings down the 
rates in the leading hotels here. And it’s 
no warmer than New York, Boston, or Chi- 
cago. Thousands now spend their summer 
vacations in Florida, Cuba, and the Bahamas, 
yet spend no more than at an ordinary resort 
up north 
A week’s cruise into the Canadian North 
Woods for $55. From Canadian towns easily 
reached by car, steamers sail weekly alon 
rivers an lakes into the roadless Nort 
Woods of fur trappers and red coated 
Mounties. Chances here to leave the ship 
and canoe far north into the deep Indian 
forests 
Acapulco for only $17 round trip from U. 8. 
border. Vacation in summer at Mezico’s 
ezotic tropical beach resort for only $37.50 a 
full week, all expenses included 
Grand Canyon on $3 a day. Camp out as 
half a million American families do. House- 
keeping tents also available at this and other 
national parks. (Vacation at the famous 
parks for less than you'd spend at home.) 
Round the world for $498. Minimum fare 
from London (reached for $175 from N. Y.). 
From U. 8. round the world cruises on luxury 
type freighters from $250-$300 a month. 
Rail to New York or California via Florida 
and Canada. Only $12 more than the usual 
cross-country rail ticket entitles you to visit 
not only the two coasts but also Jacksonville, 
Banff or Jasper Parks and Montreal. 
Your own private beach for only $15 a week 
at Grenada. The tropical island in the West 
Indies which natives say is as colorful as a 
rainbow. Sea bathing, sailing, fishing, golf, 
and tennis yours for only $3-$5 a day for two 
total expenses, including meals and house 


For a different, exciting, low 
cost vacation, get your ideas 
from these guides: 


“WHERE TO VACATION ON A SHOE- 
STRING,” by Norman ford. In this big book 
you learn about low cost summer paradises, farm 
vacations, vacations on far-off islands, on boats 
drifting down lazy streams. About vacations at 
world-famous beaches, under palm trees, in gov- 


ernment subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian 
country, along rugged coastlines, on ships and by 
rail, About dude ranches you can afford, what 
to see, do, and how to save at national parks 
and in the cities most Americans want to visit. 
About low cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat 
vacations in the North Woods, fantastically low 
cost mountain vacations, the unknown vacation 
wonderlands almost at your front door. 

Of course Norman Ford knows where to get 
real vacation bergains from Maine to California 
and in Canada, Mexico, etc. At no time does he 
ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy your 
self, no matter how really different and exciting 
is the vacation you choose through his expe 
rienced advice. Always, he tells you the many 
things you can do within your budget and how to 
get more for your money. If you travel by car, 
he shows how most auto parties can save $6 and 
$7 a day. 

You can’t help but learn something just meant 

for you. Yet “Where to Vacation on a Shoe 
string” costs only $1. 
TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD. 
With this book you can stop saying that travel 
is too expensive. Passenger-carrying freighters 
do offer you a way to see the world for as little 
as you'd spend at a resort. And what accom 
modations you get—large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private both, lots of good 
food, plenty of relaxation as your ship speeds 
from port to port. 

Trips to Rio and Buenos Aires, to the West 
Indies, between California and New York, out 
to Hawaii—trips to almost everywhere—are within 
your means. 

There are round the world voyages and shorter 
trips too. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, 
France, the Mediterranean; two or three week 
vacations to the West Indies or down the Pacific 
Coast. 

This book names the lines, tells where they 

go, how much they charge, briefly describes 
accommodations. It includes practically every 
passenger carrying service starting from or go 
ing to New York, Canadg, New Orleans, the 
Pacific Coast, England, France, Scandinavia, the 
Mediterranean, Africa, the Neor East, the Indies, 
Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc 
It’s yours for $1. 
“LANDS IN THE SUN.” Where to spend a 
while—even retire—in Mexico, the West Indies, 
and other lands to the south, where the dollar 
buys so much more. Not sold but given free with 
each order for both books above 


HARIAN Publications, 8 Scranton Street 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


| have enclosed $ 
or money order. 
checked below. 

[] Where to Vacation on a Shoestring—$1.00 
[] Travel Routes Around the World—$1.00 

[] Special offer: Send Me Both Books Plus 
My Free Copy of “Lands in the Sun’’—$2.00 


You will refund my money if | am not satisfied 


in cash, check 
Please send me the books 


Print Nome 
Address 
City & State 
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tree rings, the melting point of bone marrow 

F ooks of the ee eee 
Consrrauction Financinc ror Home Burp 
ers—Neal MacGichan—Govet. Printing Office 
For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issue are listed , _— . "8 . ? 
For convenient purchase of any U. S. book in print, send a remittance to cover retail price (postage will Bulletin of Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
be paid) to Book Department, Science Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Request free 128 p., paper, 70 cents Intended as a practical 
publications direct from publisher, not from Science Service guide for home builders. 


; , ConTRIBUTIONS TO THE FLORA oF Venezurt 
A MPHIBIA I s or Yemen—Karl Wilkins), 220 p., illus., $6.0: A physician : ‘ woud ' -" 


From Ericaceae through Compositae—lJulian A 
History Museum, from Colombia who also served as his nation RK i 


. , Steyermark and others—Chicago Natural His 
Number 24, ambassador in London writes this appraisal ol : ' 
tory Museum, Fieldiana—Botany, Volume 2%, 
incient king England's contribution to medicine, with spc : , 
Number 3, 230 p., illus., paper, $4.25 


been almost cial emphasis on the conquest of typhoid, the 
Crocopi_e Fever: A True Story of Adventure 


Lawrence Earl—Knopf, 293 p., illus., $3.95 
Written by a Canadian newspaper man, this 


ugh much development of penicillin, the antibiotics and 
e concerning vilamin 
the invitation Cuameers SHortrer Stx-Ficure MATHEMA’ , 
me to the book gives the reader a picture of life among 


aL Tastes—l J. Comrie-—Chemical Pul 
the wild creatures of the Zambezi jungles 


lishing Company, 387. p., $6 The author 

reRN Asta, INDIA holds that these 6-fgure tables are accurate Diseases or Brirtsh Grasses AnD Herpace 
Philosophical Li enough to cover 95 per cent of computational Lecumes—Kathleen Sampson and J. H. Western 
The history of requirements Cambridge University Press, 2d ed., 118 p., 
the story of the Cumatic Cuanci: Evidence, Causes 
The author is fects—Harlow Shapley. Ed.—Harvard University oldest agricultural crop, but it is only in recent 

i} at Press, 318 p., illus., $6. A group of authori years that diseases of grasses have attracted 


and Ef illus., $3.00. Grass may be claimed as the 


tative papers brought together by the Rumford the attention of practical men 
Committee which tell the story of o FInaNCING THE CoNnsTRUCTION oF PREFABRI 
affected by changes in climate dtu vider carep Houses—Arthur E. Warner—Goet. Print 


Williams é to be found of these changes as recorded ch ing Office, Housing Research Paper No. 27 





andi 


iTernational 


Monthly Edition of Science News Letter in Interlingua 


Scientia International carries the news of science to the and Africa, etc. 
non-English speaking areas of the world. Appearing Help the free international flow of scientific informa- 
monthly, it can be read by anyone anywhere. Terse, tion by subscribing to Scientia International for friends and 
packed with information, it contains careful selections acquaintances in non-English speaking countries abroad. 
from the English-language weekly edition. In other countries there is no journal like Science News 
Letter. But now you can supply them with one in a 
language which is not their native tongue but which they 
Subscription to Scientia International is only $2 a year. can read with utter ease. 
For airmail transmission, add the actual cost of 12 half- 
ounce airmailings: $1.20 airmail postage for Latin America, 
$1.80 for Europe and $3.00 for the Near and Far East 


as gift in my name SCIENTIA INTERNATIONAL fo the following by [| Regular Mail [| Air Mail 


Send gift card in name of: 


Address 
City Address 


Country : City, Zone, State 


C) Enter my subscription also C) eit ) enclosed. ($2 for each subscription, plus airmail postage if ordered.) 


2-20-4 





study 


Report of a special 
School of 


p-, paper 4¢ ents 
made by the 


versity 


Business, Indiana Uni 
TOROLA 
Sharat 
Chicago 

Geology 


PaesH-Watrer LiMesTONE FROM THE 
VaLtey, Norrueasrern Et Satvapor 
Kumar Roy and Robert Kriss Wyant 
Natural History Museum, Fieldiana 
Volume 10, Number 16, 19 Pp 


50 cents 


lllus paper, 
New Mex 
REMAINS 
Pursto Boniro 


Tue Geotocy or Cuaco Canyon 
1co IN ReLatrion To THE Lire 
or THE PrenisTonic Peores of 

Kirk Bryan—Smuithsonian, Mix 
lections, Volume 122, Number 7, 65 p 
paper, Shows that the 
through of cutting and refilling three 
tumes. Evidence that the resident 
of Pueblo Bonito floodwater farm 
ing and abandoned the site when cutting of the 
this type of 


AND 


ellaneous Col 
illu 
go cents canyon went 
a cycle 
indicates 


practic ed 


farming 
rue GairriTH Area Los 
County, CALIFORNIA George J 
California Division of Mines, Spe 
cents 


arroyo put an end to 


GEOLOGY OF PARK 
ANGELES 
Neuerburg 
cial Report 43, 29 Pw 
The site of this study is the 
park in the world, and it is there that Grifhth 
Observatory is located. 


illus., paper, 50 


largest municipal 


Volume I 
Hickey 
illus., 
oldest 


INDUSTRIAL FERMENTATIONS 
Leland A. Underkofler and Richard J 
Chemical Publishing Company, 565 p. 
$12.00. Fermentations are among the 
chemical processes used by mankind, but it is 
only in the that have 
been put on a scientific basis. This symposium 
authoritative review of recent 


present century they 
presents an 
advances 
INVERTEBRATES OF THE CENTRAL 
Cativonnita Coast: S. F. Light's Laboratory 
and Field Text in Invertebrate Zoology—Re 
vised by Ralph I. Smith others Uni 
versity of California Press, 446 p., illus., $5.00 
At the time of Prof. Light's death, the first 
edition of this manual was practically out of 
print and only a small amount of the work of 
revision had carried out by the author. 
It has now been completely revised. 


INTERTIDAL 


and 


been 


Aw InrropucTION To JourNaALIsm: A Survey 
of the Fourth Estate in All Its Forms—F. Fraser 
Bond Macmillan, 358 p., illus., $4.50. A 
text book for general beginning courses in 
journalism 
MacMiILLan WILD 

text by Clarence | 


Tue FLOWER Book De 
scriptive Hylander, illus 
trations by Edith Farrington Johnston Mac 
millan, 480 p., $15.00. A profusion of 
4- to 6-color plates makes this a beautiful book 
as well as a useful guide to wild flowers 

THe Mino A Study of the 
Biologist’s Standpoint Agnes Arber Cam 
bridge Umiversity Press, 146 p., $3.00 Pre 
senting a botanist’s approach to his own subject 
and to philosophy 


illus., 


AND THE Eyes 


Optical Radicactivity Detector 


GEIGERSCOPE 


Employing the remark 
able photo-responsirity 
of the eye, the Geiger 
scope is more sensitive 
than a small G-M coun 
ter for determining ure- 
nium or thorium content 
in mineral specimens 
Compensated for the 
Purkinje effect 
Sturdy and durable, yet portable as « pocket watch, 

the Geigerscope requires no battery or power source 

vonee ul on field trips apse very low back 

ground with high alpha sensitivit 

Supplied complete with sample of $ ONLY 

uranium ore, the Geigersoope offers « 

striking introdyction to radioactivity for 

our cadens, famiy or pee, Or _ 

ng case anc rections inclu 

guaranteed. Write to: POSTPAID 


KEN RESEARCH, Ince. 
831 Fifth Ave., River Edge 2, 4. 
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icate pet 
History oF MAMMALS 
Knopf, 363 p., illus., $5.00 


interesting 


Ime NATURAL 
rancois Bourliere 
account of the 
ind ecology of wild mamma 


A readable habits 


AND THE Greeks—Erwin Schroe 
Cambridge University Press, 96 p 
the serious attempt to put our 
back into the intellectual situation of 
the ancient thinkers, far less experienced as 
regards the actual behaviour of nature, but also 
much explains the 
“we regain from them 
freedom of thought—albeit possibly in 
aided by our superior knowl 


NATURE 
linger 
$2.0 “By 


cives 


very often less biased,” 


Nobelist author, may 
thew 
wader to use it, 
of facts, for correcting early mistakes.’ 


A Pre- 


edge 

Pusiic EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION: 
liminary Statistical Report—Department of So 
cial Science, UNESCO Education Clearing 
House, UNESCO, 129 p., paper, tree upon re 
quest direct to publisher, 19, Avenue Kleber, 
Paris XVI, France 

Rat Quatity a CONSIDERATION OF Herepiry, 
Dier anp Disease: Proceedings of the Sympo 
ium Held at Columbia University, College of 
New York, N. Y 
January 31, 1952—W. E. Heston and others 
Vitamin Foundation, 138 p., illus., 
Despite the complexity of the 
some investi 


Vhysicians and Surgeons, 


National 
$2.50 
rat as a laboratory 
gators have failed to pay much attention to its 


paper, 


instrument, 


tandardization 

MAMMALS OF YEMEN AND THEIR Ecro 
Colin Campbell Sanborn and Herry 
Hoogstraal—Chicago Natural History Museum, 
Fieldiana—Zoology, Volume 34, Number 23, 
24 Pp.» Paper, 35 cents 


SUPPLEMENT 


SOME 
PARASITES 


ENEMIES OF EASTERN 
(MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATION 657): 
Index to Insects by Host Plants—J. V. Schaffner, 
Ir Govt. Printing Office, 29 p., paper, 15 
Intended to enable foresters and others 
not trained in entomology to identify an insect 
that is causing damage to a particular kind of 
tree or shrub 


ro Insect 


Forests 


cents 


Toxiciry OF Orcanic SOLVENTS: 
Consultation With the Toxicology 
Ethel Browning — Chemical Pub 
Company, rev. American 411 p., 
$4.00. Important to those concerned with the 
health and safety of industrial workers 

A Treasury OF SCIENCE 
Rapport and Helen Wright, Eds 
ed., 724 p., $5.95. In this 
removed from a sup 
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Revised in 
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lishing ed., 
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‘Arithmetic is Fun! 


Heath's 
Before you've finished 
famous book you'll be able 


At least it is in Royal Vale 
MATHEMAGIC 
this to guess a 
squares, perform «4 
mystifying dice trick, multiply multi-digit 
numbers rapidly, figure out interest 
quickly, determining the day of any date in 
any year, and perform 47 other entertaining 
stunts Great party book Wonderful for 
convalescents, Good gift for amateur mathe 
Illustrated 128 pages. Send 
10¢ per copy for postage) to 

Dept. 200, 1780 
78, ®. Y. for your 
Money back in 10 days 


person's age, do magic 


Tates 


maticians 
$1.00 (plus 
Dover Publications, 
Broadway, WN. Y. 
MATHEMAGIC 
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Mapera, Fresno anD 
Konrad B 


TUNGSTEN Deposits oF 
Counties, CALIFORNIA 
Krauskopf—-Calijornia Division of Spe 
cial Report 35, 83 p., illus., paper, $1 The 
surface exposures have been well prospected and 


[TULARE 
Mines, 


sible ICPosits have been 


most of the acce 
exploited. 

Zein: An Annotated Bibliography 1891 

Dorothy M. Rathmann—Mellon Institute, 118 
p., paper, free upon request direct to publisher 
4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. Since it 
1944, interest 
ohol-soluble 


1953 


became commercially available in 
has been increasing in this ak 
tein from corn with its ever-widening 
Here are listed 942 citations 
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MYCOLOGY 
Soil Fungus Produces 
Nitrate From Nitrogen 


> A SOIL fungus that can produce nitrate 
nitrogen from has been 
found by Dr. 
University of Minnesota 

Since around 1890, 
tributed the formation of 
soil to a few kinds of highly specific soil 
bacteria that oxidize ammonium nitrogen 
to nitrate in a two-step process 

Nitrogen is fundamental in the produc. 
tion of protein by plants. Most plants can 
not use pure nitrogen, and need it fixed in 
other form as nitrates, 
ammonia. 

Dr. Schmidt's work, reported in Science 
(Feb. 5), is the first indication that fungi 
may participate in the nitrification process. 
Most such organisms with the pro 
duction of nitrite nitrogen, one step below 
nitrate. 

The fungus is Aspergillus flavus, a com 
mon soil organism. Dr. Schmidt grew the 
fungus in a liquid culture medium contain 
No observation that 


organic 
Edwin L. 


nitrogen 
Schmidt of the 


have at 
the 


scientists 


nitrates in 


some nitrites of 


stop 


ing Organic nitrogen. 
the fungus will produce nitrates in soil has 
been made. He said that st are now 
underway to determine the 
nitrifying fungi in the soil. 

Science News Letter, February 20, 1954 
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The farmer’s share of the consumer's 
food dollar in 1953 averaged about 45 cents, 


about two cents less than in 1952 


Citrus fruits, important crop: 


California and Texas, are nati 
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e to permanentiy preserve 
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EXPERIENCE. I\lustrated step-by-step instruc- 

tions show how to get started, wh nake, to 
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Wolves 


> ACCORDING TO ancient legend, a pair 
of infant twin boy thrown into the 
river. A she-wolf rescued the pair, nursed 
them, and raised them to young manhood. 
One of the boys city which 
survives to this day 

The boys were Romulus and Remus. 
the city was Rome. 

According to another fable, a little girl 
wearing a red cloak traveled through the 
woods to see her grandmother. When she 
arrived, she found not grandma but a wolf 
dressed in grandma’s cap 

The little girl, of course, 
Ridinghood. 

Of the two sides of the wolf's nature 
which are cont:asted so sharply in these 
stories, most people would say the second 
contained the truth of the matter. 

However, the Romulus-Remus story, pre 
posterous though it may actually be, has its 
adherents, even today. Some biologists who 
have observed closely are of the 
opinion that the domestic life of a wolf is 
a shining example of love, kindliness and 
consideration. 

Wolf “marriages” are believed to last a 
lifetime, and the solicitude shown the 
young by both parents is supposed to be 
of the tenderest. When the pups are young 
and sportive, and their horse-play overflows 
into the vicinity of papa wolf, he does not 


were 
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send them sprawling with a snarling back 
hand blow. Instead, he patiently gets up 
and moves out of the arena of juvenile 
rambunctiousness. 

This sort of paternal care and thoughtful 
ness, which extends into the areas of feed- 
ing and training the young how to hunt, 
is a far cry from such philanthropies as 
rescuing human young from rivers and 
tending to their every need till the human 
can fend for himself. 

But the two myths, with their contradic- 
tory views of this wild relative of the dog, 
do serve to underscore a controversy about 
wolves that persists to this day. 

Although in great stretches of the United 
States wolves have been all but extermi- 
nated, in the timbered expanses of Canada 
and Alaska, they survive in considerable 
numbers. Since they are predators who live 
by killing wild game, or domestic stock 
where they can, the northern wolf popu- 
lation exacts a constant toll of mountain- 
sheep, moose, caribou and other animals. 

On one side of the controversy is a group 
of conservationists who believe that man 
must go in and kill the wolves with planes, 
poisons, guns and traps to save the game 
from extinction. The other group main- 
tains that wolves exercise a weeding-out 
effect, killing the stragglers, leaving the 
most fit. 

It is the age-old disagreement, with a 
new bitterness. Romulus and Ridinghood 
can’t both be right. 
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About one-fourth of the Jand in the 
United States is cropland, and more than 
half is permanent pasture and grazing land. 


A black and white watercolor painting 
of two ringed-necked ducks coming in for 
a landing has been chosen as the design for 
the 1954-55 Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp. 
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schizophrenic patients? p. 120. 
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and handmade, with 750-1,000 watt illumi- 


nation—real daylight projection. 

tor faces the class. 

TACHISTOSCOPE, 
spelling and reading. 


Instruc- 


indispensable for efficient teaching of skills needed for 


MICRO-PROJECTION, with magnification up to 106 diameters on the screen, 
for entire class to see a microscopic subject. 
2-INCH SLIDES and STRIP FILM are shown with 
brilliant Keystone illumination, up to 1,000 watt. 
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% BABY GEIGER COUNTER 1:5 
larger than a king-sized package of 
rettes. 
detecting radioactivity, the instrument pro 
vides continuous or intermittent 
It is designed as a civil defense aid for home 
or office. Used with earphones, the counter 
is also valuable for amateur or projessional 
radioactive-ore prospecting. 
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Extremely accurate and sensitive in 


SCTUICE 


% INFRARED HEAT LAMP has been 
designed to handle special commerctal jol 
running the gamut from drying of printing 
inks to quick toasting of sandwiches. The 
1,550-watt lamp has two filaments that per 
mit the bulb to be operated at wattages of 
650, 900 and 1,550. 
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% MAGNETIC ALARM system sounds a 
warning when too many tramp tron and 
ferrous particles collect on magnetic sepa 
rators used on production lines to decrease 
machinery and product damage, fire and 
explosions. A sensitive ferrometer watche 
the tramp-iron collector and triggers beil 
buzzers or lights when the collector need 


attention. 
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1} CASEMENT WINDOW air conditione 
jor apartments, houses and buildings 1s “the 
only unit of its type that can be installed 
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getting that NEW BOOK you want 
SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 
will gladly obtain for you any 


to read. 
American book or magazine in 
print. Send check or money order 
covering regular retail price ($5 if 
price is unknown and adjustment 
will be made). We will pay post- 
Mail us 


your order, listing title, author, pub- 


age in the United States 


lisher, price, and mail, with your 
complete return address, to Book 
Department, Science Service, 1719 
N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


pan 


hown in the illu 


jor airplane 
tanks 


10,000 gallons of high octane 
jet fuel can be stored. The 
are pillow-shaped and can lie com- 

exposed on the ground. 
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MAGNESIUM STEPLADDER is light 
1ough for a stenographer or housewife to 
around. The stepladder has a small 

rm two jeet from the top that permits 
user to work in more comfort than 1} 
had to stand on one of the steps. The 
r's feet are equipped with hard rubber, 

1 tips 
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PORTABLE ELECTRIC TIMER auto- 
electric engine heater 
motorists in severe climates 
to warm their auto engines on sub-zero 
nines. Should the motorist not use the 
ome morning, the timer automatically 
the engine heater of}. 
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i SPECIAL NAILS enable home owners 
to transform their drab basements into col 
rooms, dens and workshops 
lrilling into concrete walls. The 
are mounted on square gridworks 
bonded to the concrete wall with 
tal adhesive. Furring strips or partt- 
ls then can be put in place. One kit 
enough adhesive and nails to do 
fect of wall 
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\ high-yielding new strawberry, Poca- 
hontas, has been developed which is larger 
and redder than other strawberries. 

The potential energy in a lump of uran- 
ium the size of a golf ball is the-equivalent 
of 460,000 galions of fuel oil, or 3,000 tons 
ol oal 


Mach number one is equal to the speed of 
sound at sea level at 59 degrees Fahrenheit, 
or 761 mules per hour. 

Television viewers in Italy pay an annual 
ubscription fee of $24 for a guaranteed five 
hours daily of reception. 


Tear gas, long used by »olice on criminals, 
has become a weapon against a fungus 
disease on chrysanthemums. 
used as insecticides for 
r 50 years without insects developing a 
tance to them. 
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